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THE RISE AND EARLY HISTORY OF 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN 

OREGON II 
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PART II 

Period of the Territorial Government 

Political Organizalion 



CHAPTER III 

ORGANIZATION OF THE OREGON 
DEMOCRACY 

Not until two years after the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, did Congress 
take action looking toward giving Oregon a territorial organ- 
ization. The delay was occasioned by Southern members who 
objected to the anti-slavery clause in the proposed organic act. 
Not that they entertained a serious hope of seeing slavery 
established in Oregon. They fought in the first place the 
recognition of the principle that slavery could be excluded 
from any of the territories, and later, to force concessions 
favorable to them in the organization of the territory so re- 
cently acquired from Mexico. After a long and determined 
opposition on the part of the pro-slavery element in stubborn 
allegiance to its sacred institution, the Oregon Territorial bill 
became a law on August 14th, 1848. From that hour there 
was a decided change in the political situation in Oregon. The 
viewpoint was shifted; the view enlarged. The old lines of 
division began to fade. It is true some of the local jealousies 
remained and were for a time to continue to be factors in 
politics, but the focus was different. Oregon was now linked 
with the United States and with its political life. The very fact of 
the passage of the territorial bill meant that a party president 
would appoint party office holders to exercise national super- 
vision over the new territory. As the old local lines of divi- 
sion began to disappear, in the new conditions men began 
to remember their old political affiliations held "back in the 
States." But though the change in the point of view was 
decided and was generally felt, and its significance appreciated, 
it took some time for political action to adapt itself to the new 
order. There was a period of transition in which the old 
had not been forgotten and put aside and in which the new 
had not been fully espoused — a period in which political con- 
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ditions were reshaping themselves in preparation for new and 
national alignments. First to emerge in organization from this 
political interregnum was the Oregon Democratic party. 

Elected in a close campaign for which Oregon had fur- 
nished the slogan, President Polk was anxious that the new 
Territory should be organized during his term of office. To 
this end he urged his appointee for governor, General Joseph 
Lane of Indiana, to make all haste on his long journey in 
order to assume control before March 4, 1849. Arriving at 
Oregon City March 2nd, on the following day he issued a 
proclamation extending the laws of the United States over 
the Territory of Oregon.^ Oregon was thus started on her 
territorial career under the auspices of the Democratic party 
and by a man whose future was to be linked inseparably with 
that of the new territory. The history of the next decade 
was to show how thoroughly fitting and significant was such 
a beginning. 

One of the first matters of importance incident to the new 
relationship which Oregon had assumed was the election of a 
delegate to Congress. In this election no national party lines 
were drawn. The factors governing it were found in the old 
local conditions, affected by the new territorial government. 
What the attitude of the Government would be toward recog- 
nizing property rights of the British interests as represented 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, was the vital question. The 
American settlers were quick to suspect the latter of designs 
on large parts of the domain north of the Columbia and were 
as quick to resent them. This attitude furnished the issue 
of the campaign. It resulted in the election, June 6, 1849, of 
Samuel R. Thurston, the most vigorous opponent of the for- 
eign interests, among the five candidates, and supported by 
the Mission party. Though recognized as a strong Democrat, 
as were some of his competitors, it was as a partisan in local 
affairs that he made his campaign for election.^ The policy 



ijoseph Lane, "Autobiography," Ms., pp. 4, 5. 

aMrs. W. H. Odell, "Autobiography of Thurston.," Ms, pp. 4, 5. 
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he pursued in Congress was consistent with this local plat- 
form on which he had been chosen as delegate. Serving at a 
time when the sectional spirit was so dominant at Washing- 
ton, he found the Pacific Coast to be "in the angle of cross 
fires." As a result, in order not to impair his influence, he 
"shut the book of partisan politics" and turned his attention 
solely to the material needs of his constituents, securing the 
passage of the much desired donation land law.^ 

If Oregon needed a striking reminder of the fact that hence- 
forth she was of necessity to experience the exigencies of na- 
tional political life — that her future was inevitably linked with 
the party fortunes of the nation, such reminder came promptly. 
Her citizens had hardly accustomed themselves to the new 
situation when their new officials were replaced by newer ones 
by the incoming Whig administration. And as if the very 
fact of such a sudden change were not of itself sufficient, the 
lesson was emphasized by contributing conditions. With 
enough of the demagogue in his make-up to render him a 
typical successful politician of his day, Lane had so addressed 
himself to the Oregonians and so adapted himself to local 
conditions as to put himself in thorough accord and harmony 
with the people. He was popular from the start. The fact 
that the majority of his constituents were fellow democrats con- 
tributed to this entente cordiale, but he was generally popular 
regardless of party distinction. He was a man of the people. 
Plis Whig successor, General John P. Gaines, was just the 
opposite. Pompous and aristocratic in bearing, he was tact- 
less in action and overzealous in exerting his authority. At 
best it was somewhat repugnant to these western Americans, 
used to governing themselves, to be placed under what they 
considered foreign officials ; under such a man as Gaines it 
was positively galling. In this situation and in what grew 
out of it, is to be found the beginning of political parties in 
Oregon in the national sense. It will hereafter be developed 



I Circular address issued by Thurston to Oregon voters, from Washington, 
D. C, Nov. 15, 1850. 
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how clever politicians, working upon the popular prejudice, 
used such a condition to force political organization. 

At the session of the territorial legislature which met at 
Oregon City December 2nd, 1850, that apple of discord in 
Oregon politics — the capital location question — ^made its ap- 
pearance. The two contestants were Oregon City and Salem. 
The latter had the advantage of location and naturally, also, 
the support of the Mission element which had already made 
Salem its center. The location bill, giving Salem the capital, 
Portland the penitentiary and Corvallis the university, passed 
both houses by a total vote of 16 to 11.^ While the bill was 
before the legislature. Gov. Gaines sent in a special message 
criticizing it. He showed that inasmuch as it contained more 
than one provision it was in violation of that section of the 
act of Congress organizing the territory which provided that 
a law must embrace but one object and that object expressed 
in its title. Unsolicited advice was also given in regard to 
the manner of expending appropriations. This gratuitous in- 
terference with the legislative part of the government was 
bitterly resented by those legislators who were naturally sus- 
picious of executive authority. Their sense of freedom in 
self-government was outraged. Their dislike of the man, as 
well as the dislike of his politics by the majority of the mem- 
bers,2 added to the dissatisfaction. In a defiant mood the bill 
was passed without the changes suggested. The Whig gover- 
nor was thus associated with the Oregon City side of the con- 
tention — his Democratic opponents with that of Salem. The 
line of cleavage had been found. 

On March 28th, following the adjournment of the legislature 
in February, appeared the first number of the Oregon States- 
man. Through its editor, Asahel Bush, cold, calculating, re- 
lentless, it was to dominate Oregon politics for a decade, mak- 
ing and breaking politicians at will. It announced that in 
politics it would be Democratic and pledged its efforts in be- 



iBancroft, Vol. II., p. 146. 
20regon Statesman, March 26, 1851. 
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half of the integrity and unity of the party in Oregon, bidding 
defiance to the unmerited assaults of the political opposition. 
Whenever the Democracy should organize the Statesman would 
be the uncompromising advocate of regular nominations — 
the only manner by which a party could give efficiency to its 
action and success to its principles. Thus in its very saluta- 
tory it made a tacit argument for party organization, thereby 
suggesting its own raison d'etre. Bush at once began the 
movement for organization. He wrote letters to Democrats 
asking for contributed articles in favor of such political ac- 
tion,^ which explains the rather spontaneous effusions in the 
Statesman by "Pro Bono Publico," "Jeffersonian," "Dem- 
ocracy," and their political kinsmen, from over the Territory. 
But at the same time Bush did not allow the enthusiasm of 
youth to overthrow the caution of the successful, practical 
politician he was. Requested to urge the importance of elect- 
ing democrats to the legislature in the June election, 1851, 
he replied that in the absence of an organization such a course 
would lose them more Whig votes than it would gain them 
Democratic.^ In the very next issue following the election, 
however, which had revealed encouraging Democratic strength, 
the leading editorial in the Statesman was headed, "Organiza- 
tion of Democracy."^ 

The choice of a delegate to Congress was also before the 
people in the Spring of 1851. Thurston, after an able and 
diligent term, was on the way home to face opposition for his 
unfair treatment of Dr. McLoughlin in the donation land bill. 
Lane had been mentioned to succeed him and in March was 
unanimously nominated at a meeting of the citizens of Yam- 
hill County at LaFayette, at which Lane's personal friend, Gen. 
Joel Palmer, presided. The prospect of a contest between 
two such influential and aggressive Democrats was far from 
reassuring to Bush and those who were carefully laying plans 
for the organization of their party. Harmony and unanimity 

iPrivate Correspondence, Bush to M. P. Deady, April j, 1851. 
sibid, May \j, 1851. 
sStatesman, June 13, 1851. 
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of action were necessary for success, and such a contest as 
this, which threatened factional strife and jealousy was much 
to be deprecated. Bush felt the delicacy and embarrassment 
of his position keenly and declared privately that he would 
pursue an independent course in his paper and uphold party 
rather than its individual members.'^ The assuming of an 
attitude of neutrality by Bush, in the light of his later career, 
is almost unthinkable. The political situation was thus great- 
ly relieved by the death of the returning delegate. On May 
2nd, the Statesman announced the demise of Thurston and 
likewise noticed the return of Lane from the California mines. 
In the next issue, May 9th, Bush came out strongly for Lane, 
explaining the Statesman's previous neutral attitude in the 
fact of there being no organization or nomination to decide 
between the Democratic candidates. But now there was but 
one candidate in the field and the Statesman would support 
him in behalf of the political creed of which he was the ex- 
ponent. It believed thoroughly in his devotion to the prin- 
ciples, usages and interests of the great Democratic party. Bush 
thus forced to the front the recognition of political differences 
in the delegate question, there being no opposing Whig can- 
didate — a position which he had refused to take on the legis- 
lative ticket. At the same time the Oregonian, which in its 
first issue, December 4th, 1850, had announced active allegiance 
to the "present administration and all the principles of the 
great Whig party" was now becoming non-partisan in tone. 
It demanded only a high-minded man of ability and would not 
stop to inquire to what party he belonged.^ Meanwhile an- 
other candidate entered the field in the person of W. H. Will- 
son. Though primarily representing the Missionary influ- 
ence which had supported Thurston, he, too, was a Democrat. 
Hence, Bush, though personally favorable to Lane, and having 
announced that he would support him, is evidently so solicitous 
for party harmony that he has not a word more to say in his 
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favor during- the remainder of the campaign. The Milwaukie 
Star, Democratic, was more outspoken. It could not for a 
moment give countenance to Willson's candidacy against a 
brother Democrat, which would stir up strife in the party. 
While pleading for party unity, the Star at the same time 
naively asks the Whigs to support Lane. It urges that in so 
doing they will lose no political strength as the delegate has 
no vote in Congress ; that both Whigs and Democrats will be 
equal participators in every measure he brings about for Ore- 
gon's advancement.^ Lane himself, both publicly and private- 
ly, took a non-partisan stand which was inclined to disarm 
any partisan opposition.^ Both candidates were Democrats but 
neither ran as such.* The four newspapers — the Oregonian 
and Spectator/ Whig, and the Statesman and Star, Demo- 
cratic — were committed more or less actively to Lane,® who 
was elected by a vote of 1,911 to 426. 

In the Statesman of June 13th, immediately after the elec- 
tion, appeared a call for a democratic convention to be held 
July 4th at Salem for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
organization of the party in Marion county. Bush heartily 
endorsed the movement editorially and expressed his satisfac- 
tion in the fact that it was general throughout the Territory. 
By this time the question of party organization had become a 
definite issue. The Democrats, clearly in the majority and 
smarting under the dominance of Whig officials, took a strong 
position in the affirmative. The Marion county convention 
above mentioned passed strong resolutions on the subject. 
Those resolutions maintained that political parties are insep- 
arable from a free government ; that the only natural division 
of parties in this country is that which has existed since the 
contest between Jefferson and Adams, under the names of 



iStar, May 22, 1851. 

2Personal Correspondence, Lane to J. W. Nesmith, May 27, 1851. 
sStatesman, June 23, 1857, in retrospect. 

4While the Spectator did not become a distinctively partisan paper until 
early in 1852, it was Whig in attitude. 
sStar, May 22, 1851. 
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Republican and Democrat and Federal or Whig; and that 
Democratic principles are^ as applicable to Oregon as to any 
other portion of the nation. These and other arguments were 
voiced continually in the Statesman. The democrats were 
already looking toward a state organization under which they 
could elect their own officials and it was urged that party 
machinery should be perfected in anticipation of statehood.^ 
Extracts from Eastern papers, both Whig and Democratic, 
appear, in which the system of party organization and dis- 
cipline is upheld. 

The opposite position was as firmly taken by the Whigs. 
They maintained that the people of Oregon, far from the cen- 
ter of political strife, should not be distracted by the fires of 
partisan passion. Attention should rather be turned to the 
local needs of Oregon. The citizens of the Territory should 
work unitedly in behalf of those material interests which were 
not political in their nature. The zeal of the Democrats in 
the matter was attributed to the ambition of aspiring politi- 
cians for place and power. In reply the Statesman asked — 
"Who first roused the slumbering fires of party feeling in 
Oregon? Ask the party which has swarmed the Territory 
with Whig officers, pledged and sworn to aid the schemes and 
promote the interests of Whiggery." The Whigs asserted that 
Gen. Lane was opposed to party organization, calling to mind 
his declaration of non-partisanship in the preceding campaign. 
In answer Bush quoted a letter from Lane, from Washington, 
dated December 22, 1851, in which he said: "I am glad to 
witness your efforts to get a Democratic organization. Lose 
no time in urging the Democrats to organize and unite. All 
local and sectional issues should be dropped. With the or- 
ganization and union of the Democracy all will be well in Ore- 
gon."^ This was a rude awakening to the Whigs who had 
accepted the olive branch held out to them by Lane in June. 

iStatesman, July 15, 1851. 

zStatesman, tune 13, 1851. 

Oregon Weekly Times, Nov. 23, 1851. The Times, published at Portland, was 
the successor of the Western Star, which had been published at Milwaukie until 
June, i85i. 

sStatesman, February 24, 1852. 
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As a contributive force to the movement for Democratic 
organization, Bush began gradually to reopen the capital loca- 
tion question in the Statesman. The governor maintained his 
position that the location act was invalid and therefore not 
binding upon him. On this ground he refused to concur in 
the expenditure of the appropriations for public buldings. This 
action had the force of a veto upon the bill as the attorney- 
general of the United States had given his opinion that the 
governor's concurrence was necessary to make such expendi- 
ture legal.i General dissatisfaction resulted and the hostility 
to Governor Gaines increased. A perusal of the personal cor- 
respondence of some of the Democratic leaders at this time 
shows that there was a hesitancy felt by some in forcing this 
issue as a basis for party alignment. The aggressiveness of 
Bush in the matter was questioned by his colleagues in 1851. 
He maintained privately that while he did not "consider it 
exactly a political matter, yet the parties concerned necessarily 
make it somewhat so, especially if we look ahead a few years."^ 
His influence was apparently dominant in the matter as some 
of the conservative ones soon became the most active in the 
cause. The Statesman of September 16th contained a three- 
column contributed article on the location law from the Salem 
point of view, signed "Yamhill" and evidently written by M. P. 
Deady of La Fayette, to whom Bush had written only the 
month before, justifying himself. Deady was one of the 
most prominent of the young Democratic leaders and was a 
man of marked ability. Bush called attention to the article 
editorially, justifying the amount of space given to it by the 
importance of the subject and the ability and research with 
which it was discussed. And in view of its importance to the 
people of Oregon, he invited communications "from all sources 
and upon all sides, written in the spirit of courtesy, candor 
and honest inquiry which characterizes the one we publish 

iBancroft, Vol. II., p. 160. 

aBush to Deady, August 19, 1851. "Now Deady just place yourself in my 
position with a very natural feeling of hostility to the band of government 
officers . . and tell me in what respect you would Vave taken a dif- 

ferent course." 
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today."^ Thus was the troublesome question opened up which 
was soon to stir the whole Territory in most bitter partisan 
strife. 

The issue was squarely joined with the meeting of the legis- 
lature the first of December, 1851. The Democratic members, 
greatly in the majority,^ gathered at Salem in accordance with 
the provision of the location bill. The Whig minority held the 
latter to be void and four members of the house and one of 
the council met at Oregon City. Party alignment was defi- 
nitely made on the issue. The supreme court became involved 
in the political controversy. The act of Congress organizing 
the Territory required the court to hold annual sessions at the 
capital. The time for the session arrived and the two Whig 
judges, Wm. Strong and Thos. Nelson, constituting a quorum, 
met at Oregon City; the Democratic judge, O. C. Pratt, who 
had been appointed by President Polk, at Salem. This fact 
greatly emphasized the partisan nature of the contest. Bush 
and the Democratic leaders had played their game cleverly. 
They had made an issue between the elected representatives of 
the people on one hand and the disliked, appointed officials on 
the other. Always quick to resent outside interference in their 
afifairs, the majority of the people rallied to the support of the 
legislature at Salem which had organized and proceeded with 
business. The controversy became violent and was by no 
means allayed at the adjournment of the legislature or even 
by the act of the next session of Congress which confirmed 
the location bill and legalized the Salem session of the legis- 
lature.^ The capital fight became if possible increasingly bit- 
ter and more far-reaching in its influences. And the strife 
seemed to be as heated in naturally neutral localities as in those 
directly interested, owing to the presence and activity of zeal- 
ous politicians.* 



I Statesman, September i6, 1851. 
2lbid., July 4, 1851. 
3Statesman, June 29, 1852. 

4Personal conversation with Hon. J. C. Nelson on situation in Yamhill 
County. 
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The line of division, however, was not wholly or perfectly 
made in accordance with past political associations. In some 
cases the controversy caused a transference of party fealty 
which had an important influence in the history of the state; 
notably in the case of Dr. James McBride.^ He had been a 
Democrat in Tennessee and Missouri, but took the Oregon 
City side of the fight, became a leading Whig and one of the 
founders of the Republican party in Oregon. His son, J. R. 
McBride, was the first Republican Congressman to represent 
the state and another son, Geo. W. McBride, in more recent 
years, was sent to the United States Senate by the same party. 
No family has, perhaps, been more prominent in the political 
annals of the state. This is but an example of the far-reach- 
ing political influence of this early capital location issue. In 
other cases sides were taken regardless of party. Jesse Apple- 
gate, most irreconcilable of Whigs, took the Salem side of 
the question.^ Some, also, who had property interests to con- 
sider, took sides irrespective of party. Democrats of Oregon 
City and Clackamas county entered a vigorous protest against 
making a party issue of the controversy, which would place 
them with their political opponents or array them against their 
own personal interests. These Democrats and the Whigs 
joined in an attempt to stem the tide which had set in towards 
party organization. At a mass meeting held on April 15th, 
1852, at Milwaukie, the vote was unanimous against the pro- 
priety of drawing party lines in Oregon.^ Resolutions were 
adopted which deprecated the attempts "of most of our public 
journals" to base party movements on personalities and local, 
sectional strife. They also concurred in the call for a mass 
meeting to be held at Oregon City, April 6th, to nominate can- 
didates for the approaching election, without distinction of 
party. At this Oregon City meeting Judge W. W. Buck an- 
nounced that as a Democrat he was opposed to the attempt 
made to organize the Democratic party upon the basis of local 

I Ibid. 

zPrivate corespondence, Applegate to Deady, January 26, 1852. 

sOregonian, May 8, 1852. 
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issues and personal quarrels. The fact of the non-partisanship 
of the meeting was strongly emphasized. In its resolutions a 
note of warning was sounded against the practice of disre- 
garding established courts and the legally constituted author- 
ities. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson and Polk were 
quoted at length, giving warning against the encroachments 
of legislative power upon the other two departments and up- 
holding the authority of the courts. In the same issue^ there 
also appeared a letter from "Independence," the purpose of 
which was to show the non-political nature of the location 
fight. The controversy was not Whig and Democrat — not 
high or low tariff, not North or South, slavery or abolition, 
it was asserted, but merely location and anti-location. "With 
what face then can the Salemites declare this contest to be 
between Whigs and Democrats? Do not be deceived, brother 
Democrats. The controversy is purely local . . . and has 
not the least bearing on any doctrine in dispute between the 
two great political parties. This contest turns upon another 
hinge altogether. There is a thirsty, office-seeking class of 
demagogues who desire, for their own promotion, to organize 
the party, and something inflammatory that will rouse and 
excite our party to sectional antipathies must be heralded 
forth." This letter is very typical of the spirit of the oppo- 
sition. Week after week Editor Dryer of the Oregonian at- 
tacked the Democratic leaders with acrid and defiant pen. In 
return the epithets of "nullifiers" and "Encarnacionists"^ were 
freely applied to the Whigs and those who espoused the cause 
of Oregon City. 

A rather notable incident of those stirring times was the 
appearance, shortly after the adjournment of the legislature, 
of a political satire by the versatile W. L. Adams, who was 
to become an important factor in Oregon politics. It was 
entitled "Breakspear — A Melodrame entitled Treason, Strat- 



lOregonian, May 8, 1852. 

2G0V. Gain«s was held up to contempt by the Democrats because in the 
Mexican war he had surrendered at Encarnacion, and, it was asserted, without 
offering adequate resistance. 
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agems and Spoils." In it the Democratic leaders were cleverly 
caricatured and the inspiration of the organization of the 
Democracy was shown to be the desire of the Salem faction 
to secure the capital. The "Dramatis Personae" were easily 
recognizable and the characterizations were so apt, the plot 
so real and vivid, that the drama made a sensation. It ap- 
peared first in the Oregonian and was then published in pam- 
phlet form, illustrated with rude engravings. Two editions 
of the pamphlet were issued. It was considered of such 
moment by the Democratic politicians that they took pains to 
secure all the copies possible and retire them from circula- 
tion.^ The actors are portrayed as crafty, conscienceless vil- 
lains, intriguing for personal gain. They make tools of the 
stupid people whose tenacity is such for what they term Dem- 
ocracy, which not one in five hundred comprehends, 

"That we have only to name our present 
Project, a pure Democratic measure 
And represent ourselves as its defenders, 
And the whole furious and headlong band 
Will rally round us, like Spanish cattle 
Ready to swear that all we say is true."^ 

The production is more than a clever satire. A study of it 
throws great light on the poUtical situation of the day. Some 
of the characters involved were ever afterwards known in 
Oregon politics by the names by which they were designated 
in "Breakspear." 

The Democrats, through the press and through convention 
resolutions, vehemently denied the charge that they were at- 
tempting to organize their party on the location isst;ie. They 
strongly deprecated the strife and dissension existing, respon- 
sibility for which they laid upon their opponents.* Bush found 



I Conversation with Geo. H. Himes. 

zFrom a copy of the pamphlet in the possession of Mr. Himes, curator of 
Oregon Historical Society Collection. 

sStatesman editorial, "Democratic Issues," March 9, 1852. 

Resolution passed by Yamhill County Democratic Convention: "Resolved, 
That by an organization of the Democratic party upon its long-established and 
well-known principles, we hope to forevdr put to rest those local and personal 
factions which, in times gone by, have been so fruitful a source of discord in 
our public councils." — Statesman, May 12, 1852. 
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such a course necessary in order to placate what he termed 
privately the "tender footed, toady Democrats," who berated 
the Statesman, denouncing it as too violent. He went so far 
as to ask his friend Deady if he would not get a resolution 
passed by his county convention sanctioning the manner in 
which the Statesman had been conducted.^ 

In spite of all the obstructive tactics employed by the Whigs 
and minority Democrats, party organization was steadily pro- 
gressing. During the session of the last legislature, a Demo- 
cratic caucus had been held at which it was unanimously re- 
solved that it was "expedient to organize the Democratic party 
in the Territory of Oregon. "^ A central committee was chosen 
for one year, of which J. W. Nesmith was chairman.^ Dates 
were set for the holding of county conventions throughout the 
territory. This was the first step toward a general, systematic 
organization. Nearly all these conventions passed resolutions 
to the effect that political parties are inseparable from a re- 
publican form of government; that they constitute the surest 
means of selecting faithful and competent servants. They very 
generally vindicated the Salem legislataure and denounced the 
obstructive measures of the two federal judges and the Whig 
officials as a whole. There was no united opposition to the 
various county Democratic tickets nominated by these conven- 
tions. The non-partisan convention of Clackamas county has 
already been noticed. In other counties "Law and Order" 
tickets were put out.* In Umpqua county there was a Whig 
ticket. Bush urged all to vote the straight Democratic ticket, 
which is the first appearance in Oregon of this old party slo- 
gan, "Vot'er straight."^ The June election, 1852, was very 
favorable to the Democrats. The opposition carried but two 
counties, Clackamas and Washington. The result was divided 
in Yamhill. In commenting upon the result. Bush said the 



iBush to Deady, April 8, 1852. 
zStatesman, January 27, 1852. 
3Nesmith to Deady, February 6, 1852. 
40regonian, May 8, 1852. 
sStatesman, April 27, 1852. 
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verdict triumphantly sustained the legislature and declared in 
favor of party organization. "The propriety of our recent 
organization, though hastily and imperfectly got up, and the 
necessity and expediency of keeping it up in all future contests, 
will scarcely hereafter be questioned by any reflecting demo- 
crat."i 

It is only by a study of the newspapers of the period that 
one can appreciate the party rancor that by this time existed. 
Epithets unprintable, now, were hurled back and forth as 
freely as if they were the mere social amenities of the day. 
Judge Pratt was considered a Democratic leader, with Bush 
as the power behind the throne, and his followers and the 
party in general were known as Durhamites.^ The extreme 
partisanship of the Democrats in their hatred of the Whig 
officials, was forcibly displayed in the following session of the 
legislature, in '52 and '53. The mere sending by Gov. Gaines 
of a message to the assembly roused a storm of opposition 
from the Democrats. A resolution was at once introduced to 
the eifect that as the legislative department was independent 
of the executive, the further consideration of the message 
be indefinitely postponed.^ The discussion which followed 
was long, heated and often grandiose.'' It was made to appear 
that in the innocent and inoffensive message lurked a deadly 
enemy of civil liberty ! "Overthrowing the bulwarks of Amer- 
ican liberty," "the clanking chains of the despot," "insidious 
wiles of designing men," are examples of expression which char- 
acterized the onslaught.^ At the same time the message itself 
was decried as inane and unworthy of consideration. The 
danger "lies in the encroachment of executive power, which 
like the stealthy crawl of the moonlit crocodile, approaches 



ilbid., June 15, 1852. 

zPratt had sold a band of Spanish cattle which he had purchased from a 
man named Durham, for a high price, the purchaser having been led to believe he 
was buying blooded Durham stock. 

sOregonian, December 18, 1852. 

4lbid., January 8, 1852. 

5 J. K. Hardin: "I feel it my duty, as one of the sentinels placed by the 
people to guard the citadel of their rights, to meet him (Gov. Gaines) at the 
threshhold and say, 'Stop ! Thus far shalt thou go but no farther.' " 
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its victim." The resolution carried, but only by the close 
vote of 12 to 10. The vote is significant for it is important 
to note that thus early is found a dissenting minority in the 
Democratic ranks which refuses to be drawn to the extreme 
insisted upon by the radical leaders. In the discussion one 
member^ warned his rabid colleagues that the pursuance of 
the course they were adopting would ruin the Democratic party. 
His Democracy was immediately challenged by a radical,^ who 
insinuated that he was like others in the Territory "who picked 
up their Democracy as they crossed the Rocky Mountains." 
The reply is highly suggestive of the high-handed manner in 
which the ring Democrats promptly read out of the party all 
those who questioned their methods. The term National 
Democrats was this early applied to those who desired to base 
their party allegiance on broader grounds, to. distinguish them 
from the Durham faction or the machine.^ 

The action of the legislature was the inspiration of tireless 
invective on the part of the Oregonian. It charged that the 
warfare waged against Gaines was for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the new immigrants and winning them into the embrace 
of Durhamism ;* that the welfare of the people was neglected 
and necessary legislative measures stifled for the furtherance 
of political schemes; that measures of the Durham members 
were passed while those of the National Democrats and Whigs 
were killed with the purpose of killing their authors f that de- 
ception, falsehood, villification, and assault were in Oregon 
synonymous with the word "Democracy," which was but an- 
other term for "Prattocracy" ; that the sole idea of the political 
gamblers was that "Prattism must prevail," that they might 
secure place and power.^ As has been suggested, there was a 
strong conviction at the time of the organization of the terri- 
torial government that offices should be filled by Oregon men 



iF. A. Chenoweth of Clarke and Lewis counties. 

2A. C. Gibbs of Umpqua county. 

aOregonian, January 22, 1853. 

4lbid., January 15, 1853. 

SOregonian, March 5, 1853. 

Olbid., December 25, 1852. 
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rather than by men imported from the East. Charges were made 
in 1851 that the district judges were not holding their terms 
of court regularly and that as a result justice was delayed 
and criminals had escaped. This increased the general dis- 
satisfaction with imported officials, especially as they were 
Whigs. The independent, if not impertinent, attitude of the 
people is exemplified in a resolution adopted at a public meet- 
ing in Portland, April 1, 1851 : "Resolved — That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be respectfully informed that there are 
many respectable individuals in Oregon capable of discharging 
the duties devolving upon the judges, as well as filling any other 
office under the territorial government, who would either dis- 
charge the duties or resign the office.^ The very first business 
transacted by the legislature which met in the following De- 
cember, was to draft a joint memorial asking Congress to 
amend the organic act so as to permit the election by the 
people of all the territorial officers. BUssful confidence was 
expressed that Congress would graciously accede to the re- 
quest. Nevertheless a bill was passed to the effect that if 
Congress should be so inconsiderate as to adjourn without 
granting the petition, a special election should be called within 
sixty days to vote upon the question of calling a convention 
to frame a state constitution. Democratic mass meetings and 
conventions followed all over the territory, at which the memo- 
rial was vigorously upheld. A few federal or "non-partisan" 
meetings are recorded which just as strenuously opposed it. 
The movement for statehood and the spirit of independence 
which demanded the popular election of all officers are insep- 
arable in the history of Oregon Territory. Wherever either 
is brought to the front, the other is found as an underlying 
factor. They cannot be discussed separately. 

As another presidential election approached, with indica- 
tions favorable to the election of Pierce, the Democratic atti- 
tude toward statehood became less violent and the constitu- 



I Statesman, April ii, 1851. 
2Statesman, January 27, 1852. 
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tional convention was not called. Bush, in stating his oppo- 
sition to the convention privately, said that if Scott's election 
were certain and the petition for the election of officers certain 
not to be granted it would alter the case amazingly; but that 
in the prospect of the election of Pierce and of the passage of 
the memorial at the next session of Congress, they had a 
double prospect of relief.^ In the legislature of '52-'53, the 
lower house voted 14 to 9 to submit the question of calling 
a constitutional convention to the people.^ But the council, 
which was more strongly Democratic, rejected the proposi- 
tion.^ With the news of the election of Pierce the ardor of 
the Democrats for statehood was cooled, for Whig officials 
would now give way to Democratic appointees. On the other 
hand, the Whigs who had so strenuously opposed the move- 
ment now began to see its merits. 

The Democrats already had control of the legislative branch 
of the government and the executive would now be theirs. 
Judge Nelson had resigned and Lane had been instructed to pre- 
vent the confirmation of a successor by the Senate until the 
hoped-for Democratic administration should come into power, 
which would give the Durhamites the control of the judiciary.* 
The well laid plans of the Democratic leaders were rapidly de- 
veloping. Nevertheless they did not expect to take any chances, 
even with their own party administration. The purpose of the 
first Democratic Territorial Convention was stated in the call 
to be the nomination of a candidate for delegate to Congress 
and "to recommend to the executive of the United States 
suitable persons to fill the various federal offices in this ter- 
ritory."^ The appointments when made were very satisfac- 
tory indeed, all the officials but one being Oregonians. This 
gave the Democrats an appreciated opportunity for comparing 



iBush to Deady, September 3, 1852. 
zStatesman, January 22, 1853. 

3lbid., March 12, 1853. In the same issue Bush recedes from the pro- 
nounced ground he had taken in the past. He says, editorially, the question 
should be "well and dispassionately" considered and speaks of the heavy expense 
of a state government. 

4Bush to Deady, February, 1852. 

sStatesman, January 22, 1853. 
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the treatment of Oregon by the two Administrations. In an 
editorial on "The Difference," Bush says the places will be 
now filled by Oregonians and the salaries received and ex- 
pended at home, instead of being "gobbled up by a set of 
foreign mercenaries and taken out of the country." The only 
consolation the Whigs had in the tide of Democratic success 
was found in the rejection by the Senate of the nomination 
of the Durham leader, Pratt, for chief justice.^ General Lane, 
who was by this time the idol of the Oregon Democracy, re- 
turned to succeed Gaines as governor on May 16th. But this 
was merely to gratify the personal desire of Lane,^ as it was 
understood that he would run again for delegate, he having 
in fact been already nominated. He accordingly resigned 
three days after succeeding Gaines, which elevated Geo. L. 
Curry, the secretary, to the position of governor. 

It has been shown that organization of the Democratic 
party in Oregon was first effected in 1852. It was not com- 
plete, but the several county conventions had put party tickets 
in the field and forced partisanship to the front. The issue 
of the movement as shown in the election results, and the 
triumphs of the Democracy which followed, served to confirm 
the Democrats in the determination to perfect a permanent 
organization. Flushed with success, they entered upon the 
campaign of 1853 with zeal and aggressiveness. The first Ter- 
ritorial Democratic convention met at Salem, April 11th and 
12th, at the call of the Territorial central commmittee, ap- 
pointed at the Democratic caucus the year previous. Lane was 
nominated to succeed himself as delegate, receiving 38 votes. 
M. P. Deady and Cyrus Olney, associate justices, received 11 
and 5 votes respectively. The convention expressed itself as 
feeling the necessity, in organizing the party in Oregon, of 
making it "thorough, radical and efficient" and appealed for 
hearty co-operation to this end. It is interesting to note that 
the spirit of expansion which had taken hold of the National 



I Pratt's confirmation was defeated by Senator Douglas on personal grounds. 
2Lane, Autobiography, Ms., p. 58. 
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Democracy and which was beginning to manifest itself in de- 
signs on Cuba, is reflected in this first Territorial convention 
in the far Northwest. The fifth resolution declared that the 
Sandwich Islands are a natural and almost necessary append- 
age to the American possessions on the Pacific Coast and that 
Oregon Territory feels a deep interest in their acquisition by 
the United States. It was resolved that any transcontinental 
railroad must include a branch from San Francisco to Puget 
Sound. The National Democratic platform of 1852 adopted 
at Baltimore was endorsed, thus introducing national issues 
into Oregon politics for the first time in this campaign of 
1853. 

The opposition to the Democracy still opposed politica.1 
parties in Oregon. Hence, there was no organization or 
machinery for bringing out a candidate against Lane for dele- 
gate. However, A. A. Skinner, who had been a judge under 
the Provisional government, announced in a letter to the Ore- 
gonian of May 21st, that a portion of his fellow citizens "with- 
out distinction of party" had requested him to become a can- 
didate and that he would comply. He proceeded to give his 
views, to the effect that parties are unnecessary and pernicious 
in a Territory ; that their introduction is fraught with evil con- 
sequences — ill blood and strife. Despite his non-partisan pre- 
tensions Skinner argued ably for the good Whig doctrine of 
federal aid for internal improvements. The Oregonian forth- 
with put his name at its masthead under the caption of "The 
People's Party." The campaign was brief but hotly con- 
tested. On the one hand Lane was bitterly attacked for base 
deception in having sought office as a non-partisan, in pledg- 
ing himself to support no political organization, even decry- 
ing political parties in a territory — and then completely chang- 
ing front immediately after election.^ On the other hand 
Skinner was characterized as a narrow, prejudiced federalist 
seeking to hide his partisan bias under the professions of no- 

lOregonian, March 12, 1853. 
Ibid., April 2, 1853. 
Ibid., May 14, 1853. 
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partyism.i The Jackson County Democratic convention de- 
clared that the cry of "people's party" and "people's candidate" 
was but a new subterfuge behind which Whiggery sought to 
make a successful inroad into the ranks of Democracy "to 
steal the livery of heaven to serve the devil in."^ The victory 
for the Democrats was decisive. Lane was elected by a vote 
of 4,529 to 2,959.^ All the new members of the council were 
Democrats. Four Whigs or "People's Party" men were elect- 
ed to the lower house — one each from Lane, Umpqua, Wash- 
ington and Jackson counties. It was a victory for party or- 
ganization. The Oregon Democracy was now thoroughly in- 
trenched in the Territory — political parties had come to stay. 
Through it all the fine hand of Asahel Bush was discernible 
and his dictatorship in Oregon was clearly foreshadowed if 
indeed it had not already come to pass. 



iStatesman, May 21, 1853. 
^Statesman, May 8, 1853. 
Sibid., June 23, 1857. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PERIOD OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION 

In the decisive Democratic victory of 1853 the Whigs finally 
read their lesson. They realized that party organization w^as 
inevitable. The Oregonian, with all the force of Dryer's vit- 
riolic pen, attacked partyism right up to the end of the cam- 
paign. In the very next issue following the election, the versa- 
tile editor championed the cause of Whig organization and 
outlined a radical party platform.^ He declared that the Dur- 
ham Democrats had succeeded in duping the masses with the 
shibboleth of "Democracy," forcing those who were honest 
in their political opinions to take issue with them. "Therefore 
it becomes us, however much we may doubt that the good 
of the whole people demands a partisan course, under present 
circumstances to throw to the breeze the Whig banner." Here 
was the conception of the Oregon Whig party, "born as one 
out of due season." It was a posthumous child and was never 
to arrive at healthy maturity.^ 

The platform outlined by the Oregonian was clear-cut and 
comprehensive. As regards local conditions, it announced un- 
compromising opposition to the consolidation of power in the 
hands of a few political office hunters. It declared for legis- 
lation for the benefit of the people rather than of faction; 
for strict accountability of public officers ; free lands for bona 
fide settlers ; free speech and a free press, unawed by the threats 
of party demagogues ; a system of naturalization by which 
every foreigner should be placed upon an equal footing with 
those in the Atlantic States. Nationally, the planks of the 
tentative platform were: A safe, speedy and economical sys- 



lOregonian, June i8, 1853. 

2"The Sewer man (Dryer) is in favor of organizing the Whig party. Greeley 
of the New York Tribune says that the Whig party is dead in the spates. But, 
like all animals of the reptile order, it dies in the extremities last; and him of the 
Sewer (the Oregonian) is the last agonizing knot of the tail." — Statesman, July 
4, 1853. 
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tem of internal improvements by the general government; en- 
couragement of home productions by a discriminating tariff 
upon manufactures, adequate to the expenditures of an eco- 
nomic administration of the government; the construction of 
a railroad by the general government, from the Mississippi 
river to some point on the Pacific Coast, within the old bound- 
aries of Oregon. 

Having given up the plea of non-partisanship, an unnatural 
position for a man of Dryer's pugnacious temperament, the 
Oregonian becomes at once a valiant party champion. Taking 
up his platform in detail, week after week. Dryer enunciates 
Whig principles and justifies Whig organization. He dwells 
especially upon the doctrine of internal improvements by the 
federal government — a doctrine which would appeal strongly 
to isolated Oregon. The vulnerable mark in the armor of the 
Oregon Democracy was immediately discovered. The incon- 
sistency was shown of Democrats resolving that the building 
of a Pacific railroad by the general government was of para- 
mount importance, while at the same time Democratic leaders 
and statesmen were declaring that the government had not 
the constitutional authority to make public improvements. Be- 
fore the end of the year the Whigs were definitely urged by 
the Oregonian to organize at once in every county.^ "The stu- 
pendous scheme of a grand Pacific railroad" was declared to 
be purely a Whig policy, destined to be the leading doctrine 
of the Whig party in Oregon. Dryer recognized in this the 
trump card of Whiggery in the Territory and he was deter- 
mined that it should not be stolen by the presumptuous Dur- 
hamites. 

On March 7th of the following year the movement toward 
actual organization was launched at a public meeting of the 



lOregonian, November 4, 1853: "Heretofore the Whigs have not deemed it 
expedient to organize in opi>osition to this band of political marauders, supposing 
themselves to be in a hopeless minority. But the time has now come when further 
submission to the locofoco party would be highly criminal. Therefore we ask 
every Whig in Oregon to come out from among the Durham wolves. Let us take 
our position — unfurl our banners — proclaim our principles and charge manfully 
into the Philistine camp." 
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Whigs of Portland.! After attacking the abuses of Durham 
rule, they sent to their "brother Whigs throughout the Ter- 
ritory a full, frank and unalterable notice that henceforth and 
forever we stand on the platform of the Republican Whig 
party." They nominated a ticket to be voted upon at the ap- 
proaching city election and made recommendation to the vari- 
ous counties to present full Whig tickets for county and terri- 
torial officers at the next June election. As a result of this 
meeting the Oregonian exultantly announced that the Whig 
party for the first time in Oregon stood out in bold relief, pre- 
pared and determined to do battle with a common enemy in 
a common cause ; that the siren song of "Democracy" had been 
chanted for the last time, to Whig ears. 

General Whig organization followed. It was not yet thor- 
ough and complete and was not distinctively Whig in every 
county. Washington county was a Whig stronghold and its 
convention, held May 6, 1854, issued a clear statement justify- 
ing organization.^ The assembled delegates declared that 
they had tried in vain to induce all parties to lay aside preju- 
dices of national parties ; had sought to sustain good men for 
office regardless of politics, but that their overtures of peace 
had been met with bitter hostility. They had found themselves 
a proscribed class, treated like a conquered people. This con- 
vention, so far as the newspapers of the time show, made one 
of the very first references in Oregon to the opening struggle 
over the organization of those western territories, which strug- 
gle was big with the destinies of the nation. A rap was taken 
at Douglas' Kansas-Nebraska bill in the declaration : "We re- 
gard the several compromises made by Congress and acquiesced 
in by the people, as final, conclusive and binding." It is some- 
what diverting to find these Whigs resolving that the federal 
offices of the Territory should be filled by citizens of Oregon ! 
The present governor, Davis, was a Democrat and had been 
imported from Indiana. 



lOregonian, March ii, 1854. 
sibid.. May 13, 1854. 
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While Whig organization was in progress another political 
movement had been making headway. It was to give rise to 
the Maine Law party. From the very first settlement there 
had been a strong sentiment in Oregon in favor of the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor. The Provisional legislature of 
1844 enacted a law prohibiting the introduction of ardent 
spirits into Oregon/ the first prohibitory liquor law on the 
Pacific Coast.^ The organic law as amended in the summer 
of 1845 gave the legislature the power to regulate the intro- 
duction and sale of intoxicants instead of the power to pro- 
hibit, and to this fact has been attributed, partly, the smallness 
of the majority of votes (203) cast for the amended law on 
July 26, 1845.^ At the December session of the legislature a 
stringent prohibitory law was passed.* But it was generally 
asserted that the Hudson's Bay Company continued to import 
liquor for purposes of trade, while vigorous action was taken 
toward enforcing the law among the Americans. This caused 
dissatisfaction, and the result was that at the next annual ses- 
sion a license law was substituted, passed only over the em- 
phatic veto of Governor Abernethy. 

The passage of the prohibitory liquor law in the state of 
Maine in 1851 was reflected across the continent in Oregon with- 
in a few months. Considering the vast distances separating the 
coast from the East — ^the obstructive mountain ranges, the 
intervening deserts or the long sea route — it is a matter of 
surprise to note how quickly eastern movements or events be- 
came factors in the life and thought of Oregon in these early 
days. This is a good instance in point. In May, 1852, a 
temperance convention was held at Salem, attended by dele- 
gates from several counties.^ The Convention declared for a 
Maine law for Oregon and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with legislative candidates to get their attitude on the 
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question "that the people may fully understand what they are 
supporting." The general interest in the subject is reflected in 
the numerous clippings from the eastern papers in the Oregon 
press during the year 1853, relative to prohibition in general 
and the working of the Maine law in particular. The Oregon 
Territory Temperance Association met at Salem in April, 1854, 
and resolved that the Maine law, modified so as not to con- 
flict with the Territorial government, should be considered as 
the platform of the Territory. It was recommended that the 
friends of temperance meet at the various county seats on the 
first Tuesday in May to nominate candidates for the legis- 
lative assembly. Reports of the Marion and Yamhill county 
conventions show the movement to be strongly political.^ The 
Yamhill resolutions declare that it is a political issue; that the 
interests of temperance are paramount to all ordinary political 
issues and that the participants pledge themselves to vote for 
no candidate for the legislature who is not known to be in 
favor of the Maine liquor law. 

Thus in 1854, the first year in which the Democrats contend 
with organized opposition, that opposition does not present a 
united front, but is divided in two organizations. While the 
Maine law partisans had no unity with either of the old parties 
it was natural that the two minority parties in the Territory 
should tend to make common cause against the Durhamites. 
This they did in part, apparently without well concerted pur- 
pose. There was no uniformity of procedure. For example, 
in Marion county there was a Maine Law, but no Whig ticket 
and the vote shows that the Whigs supported the Maine Law 
candidates. That one of the latter receiving the highest vote. 
Orange Jacobs, was but 12 votes behind the low Democratic 
nominee. In Washington county there was a Whig but no 
Maine Law ticket. In Polk, where the relative strength of the 
Democrats and Maine Laws proved about 4 to 1, there were no 
Whig candidates, but in a few instances the candidates were de- 
nominated, "Maine Law- Whig", thus indicating coalition. Yam- 

lOregonian, May 13, 1854. 
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hill county had three distinct tickets in the field.^ Bush stated 
the situation clearly from the Democratic standpoint.^ He de- 
clared that Democracy was opposed by Whigs — openly, when 
any hope was entertained of succeeding under "that corrupt 
and often rebuked organization" ; secretly, and under disguise 
of Independents, and Maine Law advocates where there was 
no prospect of victory under the odious flag of Federalism. 
Throughout the campaign Bush waged war on the Maine Law 
party ; first, on principle, opposing the doctrine of prohibition ; 
second, and more emphatically, on political grounds, stig- 
matizing the movement as a mere trick to aid the Whigs in 
defeating the Democrats.^ The Marion County Democratic 
convention of May 6th soberly decreed that as Democrats 
they did not recognize the Maine liquor law as a legitimate 
political issue. 

The results of the election were generally favorable to the 
Democratic candidates but the latter appreciated the fact that 
their success had for the first time cost them' a sharp struggle. 
The efficacy of organization on the part of the minority was 
demonstrated. As the Statesman averred, party lines were 
now distinctly and permanently drawn and there remained no 
back or neutral ground in Oregon politics.* Bush, in review- 
ing the election results, commended Clackamas, Linn, Polk 
and Yamhill counties as having acquitted themselves nobly 
in their struggle against all the isms of the day. On the other 
hand, Marion and Benton, heretofore the standard Democratic 
counties, had been afflicted with serious disaffections in the 
Democratic ranks, not resulting in total defeat, but giving 
much regret to the friends of Democracy everywhere. He 



I The vote on the legislative tickets indicates the relative strength of the 
parties in Yamhill covinty: 

A. J. Hembree, Democrat, 270. 

Martin Olds, Democrat, 252. 

A. G. Henry, Whig, 268. 

Wm. Logan, Whig, 195. 

J. H. D. Henderson, M. Law, 131. 

G. W. Burnett, M. Law, 106. 
2Statesman, May 16, 1854. 
sStatesman, April 25 and May 2, 1854. 
4lbid., June 20, 1854. 
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exulted in the fact that no Maine Law candidate had been 
elected to the legislature and only eight Whigs.^ The opposi- 
tion was sufficient to impress the Durhamites with the neces- 
sity of forgetting past factions and differences among them- 
selves and of making common cause against presumptuous 
opponents.^ 

The sky had not yet cleared after the stress of the June 
election when another cloud loomed big on the political hor- 
izon. It was the precursor of such a sudden, violent storm in 
Oregon politics as has not been seen before nor since. It broke 
with the violence of a hurricane, spent its fury and died away, 
almost as quickly as it had come. It was the appearance in the 
Territory of the Know Nothing movement, which had ap- 
peared in the East in 1852, under the name of the American 
party. It was the reappearance on a larger scale, in Ameri- 
can politics, of the attempts which had been made in eastern 
cities in 1835 and in 1843 to establish a "Native Amer- 
ican" party. It took the form of a secret, oath-bound organ- 
ization and avowed hostility to the political influence of for- 
eigners in our government. Its design was to oppose the easy 
naturalization laws and demanded the selection of none but 
natives for office.^ There were no peculiar conditions in Ore- 
gon sufficient to explain the furor raised by the introduction 
of the new issue. It has been suggested by Bancroft that it 
was largely an expression of the old antipathies toward the 
foreign element in the settlement of Oregon.* But these were 
rapidly passing away in the violence of national party strife. 
A study of the contemporary press does not suggest such po- 
tent local anti-foreign sentiment. The real explanation will 
become obvious in the story of the bitter struggle. 

As early as 1852 Bush had attacked Native Americanism 
as but another exhibition of the spirit of the old Alien and 
Sedition laws.^ But the issue was not joined until 1854 when 

ilbid., June 13 and June 27, 1854. 

aStatesman, June 20, 1854 — editorial on "Democratic Union." 
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the influence of the American party began to be manifest in 
the eastern elections. On Jiily 25, 1854, the Statesman speaks 
of an extensive secret society flourishing in the East which 
was merely a Native American poUtical party and which had 
already gotten itself into very bad odor. At this time Bush 
was in the East. In a letter to his paper dated June 19, and 
appearing August 8, for the first time in his regular corre- 
spondence he calls attention to the Know Nothings. He pre- 
dicts for them a short career which will make plain the AUen 
and Sedition sympathies of 1854 Abolition Whiggery and 
publish the identity of that party with the old Hartford Con- 
vention Federalism. "So, as we can't help it, let this Native 
American dog (the meanest and most despicable of all curs) 
have its day." The Oregonian makes its first reference to the 
new party in August. It makes light of the evident anxiety 
and apprehensions of the Democrats and declares it "knows 
nothing" of the existence of such an organization in Oregon.^ 
A little later. Dryer tacitly defends Know Nothingism as it 
gave him a new avenue of attack on the Durhamites. He de- 
clares that the idea that a native born American made free by 
the best blood of Revolutionary sires and educated under laws 
and institutions truly American, should presume to vote in 
accordance with the dictates of his own conscience, is a serious 
innovation to Oregon Democracy.^ This early statement is 
significant as indicating the future attitude of the Whigs. They 
were inclined to look with charity upon any organization 
which threatened the power of the hated Durhamites. 

The operations of the new organization being secret, its 
growth cannot be very satisfactorily traced. Before the end 
of the year there were numerous Know Nothing wigwams 
throughout the Territory and they were increasing steadily. 
The Know Nothings were enthusiastic and confident that they 
were going to sweep all before them.* There was held at 

I Oregonian, August 26, 1854. 
20regonian, October 28 and November 4, 1854. 

aPersonal conversation with C A. Reed, of Portland, a surviving member 
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Portland on November 8, a district Democratic convention of 
Washington and Columbia counties, to make a nomination to 
fill a vacancy in the council of the legislature. The resolu- 
tions adopted are devoted almost entirely to the new heresy 
which is utterly condemned. The assembled Democrats de- 
clare uncompromising war against all their enemies, whether 
under the guise of "No Party party, Know Nothings, Native 
Americans or live Whigs," all of which are the natural allies 
of the Federal party. But the Durham leaders were clearly 
panic stricken. There was something insidious and baffling 
in the march of the movement. It was not only rapidly con- 
solidating the opposition, but it was beginning to make in- 
roads on their own forces. They stormed and denounced but 
it was like firing into the air. The stealthy enemy exposed no 
visible point of attack. 

At this crisis in the fortunes of Oregon Democracy, there 
appeared in the Statesman of November 1, 1854, a sensational 
and far-reaching exposure. In the words of Bush, "A friend, 
who says that through idle curiosity he was induced to become 
a member of the 'Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner' or Know Nothings, has placed in our hands a full and 
complete exposure of the whole organization, embracing their 
form of initiation, oaths, obligations, signs, grips, tokens and 
pass words, the particulars of what has transpired at most of 
their meetings at this place and a list of the members here."^ 
He characterizes the whole thing as the most ridiculous piece 
of bigotry, intolerance and stupidity grown persons were ever 
engaged in. He is pleased to find from the list that nearly 
all the members are Whigs — natural Know Nothings, who 
should have been admitted without initiation. He regrets, 
however, to find the names of a few Democrats. Two of the 
latter are ambitious for legislative honors but they are plainly 
told that their political days are numbered. In this issue Bush 
reveals enough to excite a furor and promises further develop- 
ments in the future, including the publication of a list of 

iThe Statesman was published at Salem at this time. 
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membership. The next issue of the Statesman is almost wholly- 
devoted to anti-Know Nothingism. The tempest stirred up 
by the exposure is evident. Bush was ordered to give the 
name of his informant.^ He refused. He was told he would 
be held personally responsible.^ In reply he hurled defiance 
at his threateners and continued his exposures week after week. 
The Salem Know Nothings changed their places of meeting, 
they did everything to escape the implacable Bush. But the 
disclosures continued until the whole history and secret opera- 
tions of the order were exposed.^ 

This was a decided repulse to Americanism in Oregon. It 
was not that its operations were found to be heinous. Pub- 
licity robbed it of that subtle element of mystery which had 
been its principal asset. Furthermore, with the free use of 
the lash, the Durham leader headed off an incipient stampede. 
Bush was now cordially hated but thoroughly feared. His 
power was unquestioned. He ordered Democrats to stand 
clear of any connection with the "wolves in sheep's clothing" 
and emphasized his admonition with a covert threat: "Mark 
the prediction. There is not a man of prominence or influence 
belonging to the damning conspiracy in Oregon whose con- 
nection with it will not be known in less than six months. 
They are doomed men."* Democrats were inclined to take 
the imperious editor at his word. It was a venturesome man 
in Oregon politics at this period who would dare the dis- 
pleasure of Bush. Many wavering ones, Democrats in par- 
ticular, reconsidered the advisability of becoming associated 
with the proscribed Know Nothings. 



I Bush received his information through a printer employed on the Statesman 
named Beebe, who joined the Salem Wigwam as a spy. — Private letter, D. W. 
Craig to Geo. H. Himes, August 9, 1909. 

aPersonal conversation with Hon. Geo. H. Williams. For a week or more 
following the first exposure, _ the latter, armed, daily escorted Bush to his office 
past threatening Know Nothings. 

sStatesman, November 28, December 12, 1854; January 2, June 16, June 23, 
1855- 

4lbid., December 12, 1854. "What Democrat does not feel proud in the 
consciousness that he is pure and free from niggerism, Know Nothingism and all 
the other isms of the day? Who had not rather be a straight forward, consistent, 
fearless Democrat, than a shame-faced Know Nothing, skulking around from 
one garret to another in the darkness of the night." 
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But Bush and the Durhamites were not yet content. With 
the opening of the legislature a legislative coup was sprung 
which was to complete the work begun by the sensational ex- 
posure. With but eight members of the opposition in the As- 
sembly, the Durham leaders, accustomed to almost implicit 
obedience, felt able to force through any measure which the 
poUtical exigency demanded. The famous Viva Voce ballot 
law was drawn up and presented for enactment. It provided 
that thereafter the votes at all general elections should be 
given viva voce, or by ticket handed to the judges, in both 
cases to be cried in an audible voice in the presence and hear- 
ing of the voters. The management of the bill was entrusted 
to Delazon Smith, a future storm center in Oregon poUtica 
Smith was absolutely candid as to the purpose of the measure.^ 
By the exercise of such a censorship over the voters of Ore- 
gon, the Know Nothing movement, which he attacked with 
venom, was to be killed. With sublime effrontery he argued 
that the passage of the bill would mean a loss of six to eight 
hundred votes to the Whigs, whom the Democrats accused 
of being in alliance with the Know Nothings. In commenting 
upon the favorable action taken by the lower house. Bush was 
equally frank : "We hope next week to be able to congratulate 
the country, the friends of Daylight Deeds, upon the passage 
of this bill (this Know Nothing antidote) through the upper 
branch of the assembly." The hope was realized, but not before 
a fierce struggle. The display of such high-handed arrogance 
was too much even for a number of the Democratic members. 
Both the speaker of the house and the president of the council 
had the temerity to oppose the bill. The vote was 5 to 3 in 
the council, one Whig being absent, and 14 to 12 in the house.^ 
The defense of the Viva Voce law, which the Statesman felt 
it necessary to make in the weeks which followed, suggests 
the storm of opposition it aroused. Volatile Dryer of the Ore- 
gonian became almost hysterical. "Do these political Ishmael- 

iStatesman, December 19, 1854. 
aOregonian, December 30. 
Statesman, December 19 and December 26. 
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ites suppose that freemen are such craven cowards that they 
dare not vote as they please for fear of those who ordained 
Delazon Smith the high priest of the party to whom voters 
are held accountable for the discharge of a blood-bought privi- 
lege?"^ "No language is too severe in which to attack the 
political assassins who have assaulted the liberties of the people 
for personal ends."^ And thus opened up the memorable cam- 
paign of 1855. 

The situation was peculiar and complex. On the one hand 
was Democracy, fearful for its supremacy, but all the more 
determined and aggressive — prepared for a desperate struggle. 
On the other hand, if the opposition was inchoate in 1854 it 
was more so in 1855. It now comprised Whigs, Americans or 
Know Nothings and prohibitionists or Maine Laws. There 
were no distinct lines of cleavage between them ; neither were 
they in complete coalition, though the first two elements were 
practically in that relation. 

In December, during the legislative session, there had been a 
meeting of the Whigs at Salem for the purpose of furthering 
the organization of their party. Prominently figuring in the 
proceedings were David Logan, Dr. E. H. Cleaveland, Mark 
A. Chinn, E. N. Cooke, C. A. Reed, T. J. Dryer and Amory 
Holbrook. A Territorial central committee was appointed, 
with power to call a convention and fix the proportion of rep- 
resentation. County committeemen were also appointed for the 
several counties of the Territory. A statement, drawn up by 
the president and secretary, Cleaveland and Chinn, respectively, 
urged the Whigs to effect organization in view of the coming 
campaign.* Accordingly Whig county conventions were held 
in the spring all over the Territory, to elect delegates to the 
Territorial Convention and to nominate county tickets. 

With the Americans no general political organization was 
visible. Yet through their Wigwams they seemed to act with 



lOregonian, December 23. 

2lbid., December 30, 1854, January 6, January 13, 1855. 



3lbid., December 30, 1854 
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comparative concert and intelligence. In but one county, that 
of Washington, did they effect thorough organization and put 
out a distinctly American ticket. In 1856 and again in 1857 
Washington county persisted in running American tickets 
though the movement was dead in Oregon after 1855.^ Yet, 
strangely enough, perhaps because of the very absence of public 
organization, the Democratic fire was centered on Know 
Nothingism. 

Shortly after the election of 1854 the Territorial Temper- 
ance Association met at Albany, and its members resolved that 
though badly defeated they were far from discouraged and 
would re-enter the contest with renewed vigor.^ The question 
of prohibition in Oregon continued to be agitated, efforts at 
organization were made and the temperance movement was 
still a factor to be reckoned with. Clatsop county held on 
May 1, a Temperance League Convention and invited atten- 
tion to a complete ticket, "independent of the old corrupt and 
partially defunct Whig and Democratic parties." The move- 
ment was sufficiently formidable to excite Durhamite spleen. 
At the opening of the legislative session of '54-'5S a resolution 
was introduced inviting the ministers of the different denomi- 
nations to open the deliberations each morning with prayer. 
A Durhamite member, Crandall of Marion, moved to amend 
by adding: "Except such ministers as are known to be in 
favor of the enactment of a Maine liquor law!" And the 
amendment was but narrowly defeated, by a vote of 14 to 11.^ 

In accordance with the call issued by the Territorial com- 
mittee the Whigs met at Corvallis, April 18, to nominate a 
delegate to Congress.^ Lane had been triumphantly re-nomi- 
nated by the Democrats the week before at Salem. This was 
the first and last Territorial Whig convention to be held in 
Oregon.^ On the first ballot, Ex-Governor Gaines received 

lOregonian, April 19, 1856 and April 4, 1857. 

zStatesman, June 20, 1854. 

30regonian, December 16, 1854. 

40regonian, April 21, 1855. 

sThe counties represented, with the number of delegates allowed, will give 
an idea as to Whig strength over the Territory: Umpqua 3, Lane 4, Marion 8, 
Benton 5, Polk 6, Yamhill 6, Washington 4, Clackamas 8, Multnomah s, Linn 8. 
The Jackson delegation arrived late. Wasco, Columbia, Clatsop and Douglas 
counties were represented in the convention by proxies. 
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27 votes, Dryer 18, Chinn 11, A. G. Henry 8 and Holbrook 1 ; 
on the second Gaines 63, Chinn 3. The only platform adopted 
was the slogan, "Gen. Gaines against the world!" On the 
day following, the Americans met in convention at Albany and 
ratified the nomination of Gaines.^ Indeed Bush boldly charged 
that Gaines was a Know Nothing; that the Know Nothings 
were in control of the Corvallis Whig convention, having 
previously settled the nomination in a private caucus. 

Democratic courage and resolution had risen with the peril. 
In January, a Territorial Jackson club was organized at Salem 
as additional machinery with which to combat the contagious 
heresy. County Clubs were to be organized throughout the 
Territory. A central vigilance committee was appointed.^ The 
constitution of the Yamhill county club provided for a vigi- 
lance committee to consist of one from each precinct to report 
from time to time on the state of the Democratic cause in the 
several precincts.^ The Linn county nominating convention 
urged that each and every Democrat constitute a vigilance 
committee to rally the Democracy and prevent unsuspecting 
Democrats from being drawn into the "gull-traps of the mid- 
night assassin."^ This spirit of bitter antagonism toward the 
American party is similarly reflected in the various county 
Democratic conventions. The Territorial convention of April 
11th passed strong resolutions of condemnation and aversion.^ 

Insisting that Gaines was a Know Nothing and was asking 
support as such, Bush appealed to the bona fide Whigs to 
vote for Lane and rebuke "the minions of Know Nothingism" 
with which they had nothing in common. He "points with 
pride" to a letter which he reproduces from John T. Crooks, 
an old line Whig who "washes his hands of the bastard party 



I Statesman, April 28. May 12, the Statesman speaks of the marriage of the 
two parties as having taken place at Corvallis, the infair being held at Albany. 

2lbid., January 16. 

3lbid., February 20. 

4Statesman, April 10; Resolved, that that Oregon Statesman and others who 
h^ve labored to lay bare the cloven foot and deformity of this heinous midnight 
monster by giving the people a true and timely exposure of its sly and treason- 
able machinations, are really deserving of the fullest approbation of the Democrats 
of this Territory. 

Sibid., April 17. 
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formed by a vile coalition between all the isms, the factions and 
fanatics in the Territory."^ In reply Dryer addressed an edi- 
torial "To the Wrigs." He denies that the issue between 
Gaines and Lane is Know Nothingism. If the American party 
had been strong enough it would have run an independent ticket. 
When the Americans overthrow the Democrats and stand out 
as a separate party — when they declare themselves on the 
various public issues such as slavery and the Maine Law, the 
Whigs of Oregon will have a duty to discharge. Until then, 
let the Whigs discard all affiliations with the Democratic 
dynasty. The political issues of the campaign were declared 
to be found in the Viva Voce law — the question of free Oregon 
or slave Oregon, which was the real Nebraska question — and 
internal improvements, including a Pacific Railroad and a 
Pacific Telegraph. 2 

While the Oregonian virtually championed the American 
cause, it could not speak for all Oregon Whigs. The Multnomah 
county Whig convention unequivocally disavowed connection 
with any other party, stoutly maintaining the integrity and 
principles of Whiggery. Its special aim was declared to be 
the nomination of Whig candidates to be supported by Whigs.* 
The Americans apparently took the Multnomah Whigs at their 
word as they put out a ticket of their own, designated as 
"republican ticket."* In Marion county the opposition put out 
a "Republican Reform ticket". It declared opposition to the 
"so-called Democracy, regardless of party," supported prohibi- 
tion and endorsed Gaines." 

A new factor was introduced into Oregon politics before the 
close of the campaign in the founding at Oregon City of the 
Oregon Argus, virtually successor to the Spectator which ex- 
pired in March of this year. The editor was W. L. Adams or 
"Parson" Adams, he being a militant Campbellite preacher. 
Uncompromising, dogmatic, combative and eminently expres- 

ilbid.. May 12. 
zOregonian, June 2. 
sOregonian, May 12. 
4lbid., May z6. 
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sive, he was the Parson Brownlow of the West. Through the 
Argus he now began a career which was of vital influence in 
the making of Oregon's political history. In his prospectus^ 
Adams had announced that the new journal would be devoted 
to the advocacy of great moral principles ; in particular, to the 
cause of temperance. In party politics it was to be entirely 
neutral. But in the first issue, the editor, hitherto a Whig, an- 
nounces that the Argus will take the American side in politics 
and advocate as the last and best hope of our distracted coun- 
try, an abandonment of old party platforms.^ Partisan strife in 
Oregon is deprecated. Gaines is supported as a clever, able 
and patriotic American citizen. Lane is attacked for inability, 
hypocrisy, for his pro-slavery schemes in Congress and his 
demagoguery. From the first the Argus puts the temperance 
question to the fore and sifted the legislative candidates ac- 
cording to their attitude toward the passage of a prohibitive 
liquor law. 

The campaign became personal and virulent beyond descrip- 
tion. The Democrats attacked Gaines' Mexican War record 
and scorned him as a coward and lost to honor. The line of 
attack on Lane is suggested above. The two stumped the Ter- 
ritory together. In Polk county an altercation took place be- 
tween them at their public meeting and they came to blows. As 
the June election approached the Statesman went into continued 
hysterics in its fulminations against the Know Nothings. Bush 
evidently looked upon the contest as one of life and death for 
Oregon Democracy. The opposition was sanguine of success.^ 
During these strenuous weeks the Statesman was generously 
adorned with such picturesque epithets as "corrupt and wicked 
coalition, back alley patriots, skunks, hybrid horde, impious 
oaths, dens of darkness, dregs of fanaticism, midnight assas- 
sins, heinous night monster." 



iPublished in Oregonian, October 21, 1854. 
zArgus, April 21, 1855. 

3"The Wliigs and Know Nothings appear confident of Old Gaines' election. 
God preserve us from the infliction." — Bush to Deady, May 13. 
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The result of the election was as memorable as the campaign 
which preceded it. The Democratic victory was literally over- 
whelming. The Oregonian for once admitted complete defeat 
without pleading any compensations : "The election has as- 
tonished everybody, the Democrats as well as the Whigs. . . . 
It is now a fixed fact the people of Oregon are willing to be 
gulled by that talismanic word, 'Democracy' "} Lane's ma- 
jority was 2149. Gaines carried but three counties in the Ter- 
ritory and those by a combined majority of only 79. The politi- 
cal complexion of the legislature was: house. Democrats 28; 
Whig-K. N., 2; council. Democrats 7, Whig-K. N., 2, one of 
whom was a hold over.^ Bush was so intoxicated with success 
that immediately follov/ing the election a long editorial leader 
appeared in the Statesman championing Gen. Joseph Lane for 
the presidency of the United States in 1856.^ 

In commenting on the result Dryer found the real crux of 
the situation when he said that the so-called Democratic party 
was well organized and thoroughly drilled, while the Whigs 
were unorganized and never permitted drilling officers to gov- 
ern or control them on any occasion.* Here is the secret of the 
stability of the Democratic regime in the Territorial period. 
Hundreds of Whigs rebelled at the attempt to force them into 
alliance with the Know Nothings, and either remained away 
from the polls or voted for Lane. The Oregonian suggested 
that the Whigs did not understand the true principles of the 
American party, but added that whether the object of that 
organization be justifiable or not, those principles had been 
prostrated, and to the advantage of Lane and the Democrats. 
"The time has come and now," declared Dryer, "for the Whigs 
in Oregon as a party, to plant themselves upon the great na- 
tional Whig platform; to boldly, without deviating one jot or 
tittle from the true path, battle for Whig principles and doc- 
trines." It is significant that before the election the opposition 

lOregonian, June 16. 
aStatesman, June 16. 
3lbid., June 9. 
40regonian, June 23. 
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county nominating conventions were with four exceptions^ 
denominated as Whig. In giving the returns, however, the 
tickets were headed "American" with the evident desire to 
shift the burden of defeat from the Whigs to the Know 
Nothings. 

As regards the action of the rank and file of Democracy the 
Oregonian stated the fact to be on record that scarcely without 
an exception, every member of the American party who had 
formerly acted with the Democrats, voted the Democratic 
ticket. Thus did the Viva Voce law accomplish its perfect work. 
In the face of the abuse and vilification heaped upon the Know 
Nothing movement it took more stamina and moral courage, 
than can now be well imagined, for a Democrat publicly to de- 
clare himself as one of the proscribed "minions". To do so 
meant political, if not social outlawry. For Bush never forgot 
and never forgave. In reviewing the situation in after years,^ 
he said that against this secret, oath-bound association, the 
Viva Voce law interposed a powerful and effective barrier ; that 
while the adjoining state of California, with a political senti- 
ment as strongly Democratic as that of Oregon, was overrun 
by this prescriptive order, in Oregon it totally failed, unable 
to endure the broad light of day into which it was forced by 
the viva voce method of voting. 

Within the two years ending with the election of 1855, we 
have found attempts made along three different lines to or- 
ganize the opposition to Oregon Democracy. The Whigs had 
made a fair showing in the election of 1854 but were now 
thoroughly demoralized through their fusion with the Know 
Nothings. The latter had promised to sweep the Territory but 
within a few short months had been utterly routed and over- 
thrown. The prohibitionists were cheerfully leading a forlorn 
hope. The Democrats, more strongly intrenched than ever, 
held the field undisputed. They were to continue to do so until 
the old issues were swallowed up in a new one, vital and all in- 
clusive. 



I The "Republican" ticket of Multnomah; the "Republican Reform" of 
Marion; the "American" of Washington and the "Temperance League" ticket 
of Clatsop. 

zStatesman, July lo, i860. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DEMOCRATIC REGIME 

The story of the organization of Oregon Democracy has been 
told — its early triumphs have been recounted. These victories 
made it plain that the Democratic party held the political mas- 
tery in the new Territory. The present purpose is to make a 
brief study of the manner and spirit in which this authority 
was exercised. 

To review briefly, the election of Pierce in 1852, followed by 
the appointment of Oregon Democrats to the Territorial offices, 
had delighted the Durhamites. The latter now controlled all 
three departments of government. No cloud darkened their 
political horizon. But they had hardly ceased their self-con- 
gratulation before the sky became o'ercast. The failure of 
Judge Pratt, the Durham leader, to be confirmed by the Senate 
as Chief Justice, has been mentioned as the only discomfiture of 
the Democrats at this time. Geo. H. Williams was sent from 
Iowa to fill the position. While he was an uncompromising 
Democrat and had been appointed without his knowledge or 
consent,^ the fact remained that he was an alien. He was hold- 
ing an office which rightfully belonged, from the Oregon view- 
point, to an Oregonian. However, while Pratt's defeat caused 
temporary dissatisfaction, little complaint was raised. 

But when after a very brief service as Associate Justice, Mat- 
thew P. Deady was displaced without just cause,^ the Durham- 
ites began to show their teeth. Aside from the mere fact of his 
being an Oregon man, Deady was eminently qualified for 
judicial service and was very popular. As a result, the recep- 
tion given his successor, O. B. McFadden, of Pennsylvania, 
was decidedly warm, though not in the usual accepted sense. 
The Statesman, Nov. 22, 1853, showed in a two column edi- 
torial the injustice of Deady's removal and openly criticized 

iGeo.' H. Williams, in Oregon Historical Quarterly for March, 1901, p. 2. 

zThe only explanation given was that Deady, whose first name was Matthew, 
was serving under a commission which had been made out in favor of Mordecai 
P. Deady. 
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McFadden for accepting the judgeship after having arrived 
and having learned the circumstances. McFadden declined to 
take the broad hint to resign, whereupon Bush became abusive. 
Admitting that the interloper had been a good Democrat in the 
states, the vital fact remained : "In his selection no citizen of 
Oregon has been heard."^ Meetings were held and letters for 
publication written protesting against the incumbency of Mc- 
Fadden. The latter, in holding the appointment and closing 
the way for Deady's re-instatement, was considered a political 
heretic and a traitor to Oregon Democracy.^ So violent was 
the opposition that McFadden was transferred early in 1854 
to the new Territory of Washington and Deady was re- 
instated.* 

It has been stated that Lane returned to Oregon from Wash- 
ington as governor in the spring of 1853 ; that he immediately 
resigned to run again for delegate, which left Secretary Geo. 
L. Curry in the governor's chair. This was satisfactory to 
Oregon Democrats as Curry was one of themselves. But here 
again President Pierce interfered. The result was the arrival 
in December of John W. Davis of Indiana, with a commission 
as governor. The Democracy of the new governor could 
certainly not be questioned as he had represented his party in 
Congress, had served as Speaker of the House, and had twice 
been Chairman of the Democratic National Convention. But 
the Durhamites failed to appreciate the compliment in the ap- 
pointment of so distinguished a man, as Oregon's executive. 
To them, he was but another imported office-holder. 

These affronts, suffered by the Democrats at the hands of 
their own Administration at Washington, had come in quick 
succession. They were as disconcerting as they were unex- 
pected. But Durhamite defiance rose with fancied insults— 
the determination was rekindled to free the people of Oregon 
from National tutelage. In March, 1853, the Statesman had 



iStatesman, December 6, 1853. 

2The animosity toward McFadden is vividly shown in the private cor- 
respondence between Nesmith and Deady, and Nesmith and I/ane. 
sBancroft, Vol. II., p. 308. 
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argued cautiously against statehood. By the end of the year 
the question bore a very different aspect from a Democratic 
viewpoint. Hence the legislature which met in December, 
three days after the arrival of Governor Davis, passed 
an act calling for a vote, at the forthcoming elec- 
tion, on the question of holding a constitutional convention. 
The cause of statehood was zealously espoused by Bush in the 
Statesman in the campaign of 1854. On the other hand the 
Oregonian as earnestly opposed it on financial grounds, and 
accused the Democrats of favoring a state government as a 
means of securing more offices.^ The issue was lost by a 
majority of 869.^ 

But before the result was known, Bush announced that if 
the question had failed he would hoist the flag — "For a con- 
vention in 1855". "And we give the Whigs notice that we shall 
support this issue as a party measure."* Accordingly, a party 
issue it became. The next legislature had the presumption to 
pass a joint resolution calling for the appointment of a joint 
committee to draw up a state constitution.* But it receded from 
this radical position and passed an act like that of the previous 
year providing for a vote on the question of a constitutional 
convention. The Democratic Territorial Convention held in 
the following April, 1855, passed a strong resolution declaring 
that Oregon should assume the position of a sovereign state. 
A comparison of the vote on the question for the two years 
shows that Bush was largely successful in making statehood a 
Democratic issue. As a rule it was the heavily Democratic 
counties that gave the strongest support to a constitutional con- 
vention. The Whigs as a whole strongly opposed it, though 
one of their leaders, David Logan, supported the affirmative 
side of the question. This time, the majority in the negative 
was 413. 



lOregonian, April i, April 15, 1854. 
^Statesman, July 11, 1854. 
3lbid., June 20, 1854. 
40regonian, January 20, 1855. 
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Notwithstanding this defeat, at the next session of the legis- 
lature, that of '55-'56, the Democrats again passed an act call- 
ing for a vote on statehood — the third in three consecutive 
years. Such was their over-weening zeal that instead of having 
the vote taken at the regular June election, a special election 
in April was called. Presumably, such haste was occasioned 
by the determination to take no chances on the opportunity of 
helping settle the presidential contest in November. Each year 
the contest became more partisan and in 1856 it was violently 
so, and especially on the part of the Statesman. Alonzo Leland, 
editor of the Democratic Standard, was not en rapport with 
the powers ordained and saw fit to question the advisability of 
statehood. Whereupon his apostacy was heralded in the States- 
man as the "Iscariotism of the Standard on the Convention 
Question."^ In the spring of 1856 the Oregonian conducted a 
systematic and continuous campaign of education against the 
Democratic dogma of statehood. It declared that Oregon did 
not have population and wealth sufficient to maintain a state 
government, and opposed the movement as the scheme of a 
little coterie of politicians and would-be office holders. In 1854 
the majority against a constitutional convention had been 869 ; 
in 1855 it had been 413. In 1856 it was 249. The imperious 
Durhamites were steadily nearing the goal. 

In the meantime a change more apparent than real, had 
taken place in the management and personnel of the Democratic 
machine. While Judge Pratt had been the nominal leader of 
the Durhamites, the power of Bush, as exerted through the 
Statesman, was steadily increasing. Naturally, considering his 
part in the capital fight. Bush got practically no patronage in 
Oregon City^ and in the middle of the year 1853 moved the 
Statesman plant to the new capital.^ With Bush and the States- 



iStatesman, April 22, 1856. 

2"! get very little patronage in Oregon City. I will give a premium on the 
best essay on prejudice. But Oregon City is not all of Oregon." — Bush to 
Deady, April 17, 1851. 

3* 'The Statesman has been removed to Salem. It left last Sunday. Rumor 
says the clergymen at Oregon City gave out the hymn — 
'Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse removed.' " — Oregonian, June 18, 1853. 
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man as a nucleus, Salem at once became the recognized head- 
quarters and rendezvous of a little coterie of Democratic 
politicians which held Oregon in the palm of its hand. The 
popular, or often unpopular, designation of this junto was the 
"Salem Clique", or Cli-que, as called by an illiterate though 
pugnacious rural politician. 

In 1855 Judge Pratt aspired to succeed General Lane as 
Oregon's delegate to Congress, and made an active campaign 
for the nomination. A sharp struggle ensued, short, but very 
decisive. Behind Lane were the Salem Clique and the popular 
adulation; behind Pratt, a few non-machine Democrats and 
the Standard. The rivalry became bitter, the Standard oppos- 
ing Lane and the Statesman attacking Pratt with malevolence, 
and all to the edification of the Whigs. In the convention Lane 
received 53 votes, Pratt but 6.^ The Durham leader had been 
effectually dethroned. The supremacy of Lane with the people 
was signally manifested. But behind it all was Bush, absolutely 
master of the situation. Lane, with the bonhomie — the smooth- 
tongued and affable — stood before the people as the successful, 
idolized leader. But the real dictator of the Oregon Democ- 
racy was the man behind the Statesman — wary, inflexible, 
ruthless. From this time the sobriquet, "Durhamites", as de- 
noting the Democratic ring, gave way to that of "Salem 
Clique" or merely "the Clique." 

A complete story of the capricious, arrogant rule in Oregon 
under the regime of the Salem Clique would form one of the 
most picturesque chapters in the political history of the West. 
A few instances will suffice to indicate the nature of that re- 
gime. Governor Davis was made plainly to feel by his captious 
fellow Democrats, soon after his arrival in Oregon, that he 
was persona non grata. There was no cordiality between them. 
He was made the butt of ridicule by certain of the Clique noted 
for coarse wit and sharp tongue.^ Though a life-long Demo- 



I "Pratt's sun of Austerlitz has gone down amid the gloom of Waterloo 
No man was ever let down so fast." — Nesmith to Deady, April, 1855. 
aConversation with Hon. Geo. H. Williams. 
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crat, the coercive, domineering attitude of his poUtical con- 
freres in Oregon was a revelation to him. Plainly, he did not 
fit into the scheme of Oregon Democracy. The situation be- 
came unbearable to him, and after serving nine months, he re- 
signed in August, 1854. Thereupon the Democrats asked the 
privilege of banqueting him. He declined the honor in a ptjblic 
letter in which he took the occasion to suggest a few pertinent 
facts and to offer a little significant advice.^ Evidently, the 
Democrats had insisted that he become actively partisan in the 
canvass for statehood, as he defended himself for not becoming 
so, on the ground that his position would not allow it. He told 
his political compatriots plainly that they should abandon per- 
sonal and sectional considerations and base their actions on 
principles. He reminded them that "our opponents are entitled 
to their opinions equally with ourselves" — ^mild heresy accord- 
ing to Salem Clique standards. The situation was aptly summed 
up by Dryer in the Oregonian.^ "Gov. Davis was a 
foreigner. ... He had neither driven his team across the 
plains nor been to the mines. Besides, if treated decently at 
first he might become popular in Oregon. . . . We think 
he has fairly revenged himself." 

Every event or crisis in the Territory was viewed by the 
Clique at the focus of the narrowest partisanship. This is well 
illustrated by their attitude concerning the prosecution of the 
Indian war in Southern Oregon in 1855-6. During the summer 
of 1855 trouble had been plainly brewing in the south. Depre- 
dations and murders were committed by the Indians, followed 
by a pretty general outbreak. Gov. Curry undertook prompt 
and vigorous measures toward quelling the disturbance. The 
Clique frowned upon such undue haste and hampered the 
governor by attacks and bickerings.* Sufficient time should be 
taken to place the operations on a thorough Democratic basis. 
"Where would they lead us ?" demanded Dryer in the Oregon- 

iThe Oregonian, August 5, 1854. 

2The Oregonian, August 5, 1854. 

3"Like you, I'm disgusted with this d Injun excitement. Curry ought 

to be held in. D a man who has no judgment." — Bush to Deady. October 

22, 1855. 
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ian. "In any other country but Oregon this war would have a 
tendency to unite men in a common cause."^ In the enrollment 
of volunteer companies, among the commissioned officers a few 
Whigs and Know Nothings had received appointments, largely 
as surgeons. This was the occasion of a storm of opposition 
headed by Bush. To think that despised Know Nothings, re- 
cently so thoroughly repudiated by the people, should come 
into position by appointment — and that by a Democratic gov- 
ernor! It was preposterous, incredible.^ The Statesman went 
into one continued paroxysm of frenzy, equal to that which had 
affected it a few months previous in the anti-Know Nothing 
campaign. The intractable Bush did not hesitate to threaten 
the governor : "Mark these words : henceforth in Oregon it 
is the doctrine of the Democratic party that public offices of no 
kind shall be conferred upon members of the Know Nothing 
order or its sympathizers and upholders. And no man who vio- 
lates that doctrine will be sustained by the Democracy." 

A petition was gotten up and copies sent to the faithful 
throughout the Territory asking that as many signers as pos- 
sible be secured and that it be forwarded to Gov. Curry at 
once — "by first mail if can be". The petition read: "To His 
Excellency: The undersigned, Democratic and anti-Know 
Nothing voters of Oregon, earnestly petition your excellency 
to cause to be displaced all members of the Know Nothing party 
or supporters of that party holding public station, directly or 
indirectly under you, and that their places be filled by compe- 
tent Democrats." And all this hue and cry from the mere fact 
that a half dozen insignificant offices were held by those other 
than Democrats ! It was nothing to the Clique that the appoin- 
tees were capable and that the need was urgent. This was 
apparently an issue of far greater import to them than the pro- 
tection of life in Southern Oregon and the success of the troops 
in restoring order. The Oregonian condemned in strongest 
terms the attempt to introduce party politics into that branch of 



lOregonian, November 17, 1855. 
^Statesman, November 3 and November 10. 
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the serviee from which it had ever been excluded by true 
patriotism.^ The Argus referred to the petition as "the cHmax 
of villainy" and quoted the Democratic Standard as saying "We 
hesitate not to distinctly declare that we have no sympathy for 
and partake not in the spirit that would beget such a petition."^ 
But the Clique were not to be denied their peremptory de- 
tna,nds. The following session of the legislature reorganized 
the military department, removing from the governor the power 
of appointment of officers and substituting election by the legis- 
lature. This proved an easy solution. The offensive officers 
were summarily decapitated and replaced by "competent Demo- 
crats."* The war was placed on a partisan Democratic basis 
a^d the members of the Clique were appeased. 

To all outward appearances the utmost harmony existed at 
this time between Lane and the Democratic Junto who ruled 
Oregon. But the private correspondence of members of the 
latter show that as early as 1855 Lane was under the dis- 
pleasure of the Clique. Hailed as the "Marion of the Mexican 
war", the "Cincinnatus of Indiana", and heralded as a hero in 
the role of Indian fighter in Oregon, Lane's popularity was 
ujabounded.* This popularity was political capital for the party 
manipulators and viewed by them as a very valuable asset. As 
for Lane himself, they were inclined to patronize him among 
themselves as a "thick skulled old humbug,"^ to be cultivated 
as bng as he could be used, especially at Washington where his 
influence was recognized. In 1855 General Joel Palmer, super- 
intendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, was marked by the 
Democratic leaders for overthrow, and his removal was de- 
manded of Lane. In the accusations against Palmer, sent to 
Washington by the Legislature, if was charged that "While 
representing himself as a sound national Democrat, he had 
perfidiously joined the Know Nothings, binding himself with 

lOregonian, December 8, 1855. 
2Argus, November 10, 1855. 
3See Oregonian, February 9, 1856. 

4Lane had done effective service against the Southern Oregon Indians in 
1851 and again in 1853. 

SNesmith to Deady, September 14, 1855. 
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oaths to that dark and helUsh secret political order."^ But 
General Palmer and Lane were good friends and the latter 
delayed the political execution. In another instance, instead 
of securing a certain appointment for a prominent Oregon 
Democrat, as requested by the Clique, Lane had an Indiana 
friend appointed. Such audacity was amazing and the political 
oligarchs gnashed their teeth in rage, among themselves. One 
member advised "a call of the Cli-que to throw him (Lane) 
overboard."^ A temporary rapprochement was effected but it 
was evident that serious trouble was ahead for Lane at the 
hands of the restive Junto. 

The rule of Bush and the Clique was absolute and imperious. 
They laid the plans and issued the orders. It was for the rank 
and file to obey. And obedience must be unquestioning. If 
a Democrat forgot this, he must be disciplined. If he per- 
sisted in his temerity the wrath of the Statesman was turned 
upon him and he was destroyed politically. Bush, absolutely 
uncompromising, took offense easily and the fear of his ter- 
rible invective was potent in maintaining party discipline. Jas. 
F. Gazley, Democratic member of the legislature of '54-'55 
from Douglas county, had the hardihood to oppose the Viva 
Voce law. Misrepresentation and vilification at the hands of 
Bush followed. "Little did I suspect", complained Gazley, 
"that while boldly vindicating principles which I ever have 
honestly maintained, that clouds of indignation were gather- 
ing so gloomily around the political horizon, too soon, alas, 
to burst upon my unlucky head."^ 

It became the general rule of Democratic nominating con- 
ventions to pledge the delegates to support the candidates and 
to avow loyalty to them, before those candidates were nomi- 
nated.* Good Democrats never questioned such procedure. 
The manner in which a man obeyed orders from headquarters 
was the criterion of his Democracy. "Pizurrinctums" was an 

iQuoted by Bancroft, Vol. II., p. 399- 

zNesmith to Deady, September 14. 

3ln Oregonian, January 13, 1855. 

4john Minto in Oregon Historical Quarterly for June, 1908, p. 144. 
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epithet which came into frequent use by Bush in the States- 
man in applying the party lash. It originated in Maine and 
was used to describe those Democrats who were not "reliable."^ 
It must not be supposed that this autocratic, coercive au- 
thority was submitted to with universal equanimity. There 
was murmuring and threatened revolt from time to time, but 
until 1857-8 the authority of Bush was sufficient to overawe 
opposition.^ An indication of the restiveness of Democrats 
under the lash of the Salem Clique is found in the following 
resolution adopted by the Lane County Democratic convention 
in May, 1856: "Resolved, That we will not make any party 
issues on men but will stand upon principles, and we con- 
sider they who oppose the Democratic party because they hap- 
pen not to like Bush, Delazon Smith, or other members there- 
of, as disorganizers and enemies of Democratic principles."^ 
The Washington County convention pointed out as the ele- 
ments of disruption in the party, first "The too dictatorial 
mandates of a self-constituted leadership"; second, the too 
little regard for the binding effect of party measures, principles 
and nominations on political action.* Both tendencies were 
most severely condemned. The Clatsop County Democrats 
were more charitable and cheerful, extending the olive branch 
to their prodigal brethren with words which were unctious 
with forgiving grace: "We earnestly invite every Demo- 
crat who has been lured from his party by corrupt and 
designing factionists, to come up out of Babylon — shake ofif 
the vile fetters which have bound him, wash his hands of 
corruption, abjure his fanaticism, renew his allegiance to the 
party, and stand forth in the bright sunshine of God, a man 
and a Democrat." 



iStatesman, April 21, 1855. 

2"They (Oregon Democrats) fear him as the fawning hound fears his 
master and they dare not disobey his orders. They curse him among the 
populace, but support and sustain him out of sheer cowardice."— Oregonian, 
December 29, 1885. 

sStatesman, May 27, 1856. 
4Statesman, June 10, 1856. 
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From certain points of view, the absolute dominance of 
Democracy in Territorial Oregon is little short of amazing. 
It is true that Oregon looked upon such illustrious Democrats 
as Jefferson, Benton, Linn and Polk as having been the true 
friends of the great Northwest. The long hoped for territorial 
organization had come at the hands of a Democratic admin- 
istration. But the fact remained that National Democracy was 
unalterably opposed in theory and practice to the one great 
principle, to the support of which Oregon was necessarily com- 
mitted. And that was the principle of internal improvements 
by the Federal government. The new and distant Territory 
was practically dependent upon national aid for the further- 
ance of various projects which were linked inseparably with 
her development. Standing out above all of these, the de- 
mand for a Pacific railroad furnishes an excellent example. 
There was unanimity in the demand. With fatuous incon- 
sistency Oregon Democrats declared it to be the duty of the 
General Government to support the great project, using all 
means "not inconsistent with the Constitution. "^ Dryer very 
pertinently asked how men could oppose that which they were 
in favor of and support that which they opposed and be con- 
sistent and honest.^ But the dilemma offered no appreciable 
difficulties to Oregon Democrats. They continued to swell the 
majorities of the party whose great distinguishing mark from 
the Whigs was its opposition to the policy which its Oregon 
members demanded. A more striking illustration could scarce- 
ly be found in all American politics of obdurate adherence to, 
and the blind infatuation of, party allegiance. 

In the first place, the majority of the people of Oregon had 
come from those western strongholds of the new, aggressive 
Democracy, embodied by Jackson, and when party alignment 
was made in Oregon this fact was emphasized. To these 
westerners, Democracy was one and the same, whether found 
in Missouri, Illinois or Oregon. And in the days when a 

iReport of Democratic Territorial Convention in Statesman, April 21, 1857. 
aOregonian, October 7, 1854. 
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man's politics were largely hereditary it is not so strange that 
the old allegiance was maintained, especially when all the local 
circumstances are taken into consideration. The fact that it 
was the majority party further strengthened the Oregon Dem- 
ocracy. The desire to be on the winning side with a chance in 
the distribution of the loaves and fishes, caused not a few to 
"pick up their Democracy on the way over the Rockies." 

Having a good working majority to begin with, the shrewd 
Democratic leaders were able by various means, some of which 
have been indicated, to maintain it. The extreme partisanship 
of the Democrats made them the more easily manageable. They 
could be handled more effectively in party organization than 
could the Whigs, who were more impatient of control.^ A 
clarion call for loyalty to the eternal and glorious principles 
of Democracy was sufficient to obscure real issues and rally 
the faithful against the "minions of Whiggery." First and 
last, "Democracy" was the paramount issue. This attitude 
is illustrated by the declaration of a delegate in a Democratic 
convention, enthusiastically received by those assembled: "The 
paramount duty of Democrats now is to stick together, for I 
never expect to see anything good come outside of the Demo- 
cratic party. "^ 

In the last resort, one is 'forced to return to the conclusion 
that the controlling force in the situation was found in the 
coercive influence of the Oregon Statesman and in the person- 
ality of its editor, Asahel Bush. The paper and the man 
were supplementary to each other. The result was a political 
power well-nigh irresistible. As the official Democratic organ 
of the Territory, the Statesman had a natural prestig'e to begin 
with. Its circulation was much greater than that of the Ore- 
gonian and Argus, which were taken largely by the same peo- 
ple. It went into the great majority of the Democratic homes 
of Oregon. And into these homes there rarely came an op- 
posing paper to challenge its authority, as it was counted almost 

I Personal conversation with Judge Williams. 

aCited by T. W. Davenport in Oregon Historical Quarterly for September, 
1908, p. 229. 
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political heresy to give countenance to a journal of an an- 
tagonistic party.^ In the days when reading material was 
limited, especially in isolated Oregon, the family newspaper 
was depended upon as the source of general enlightenment, 
entertainment and instruction. More or less unconsciously its 
readers assumed for it the standard of infallibility. This fact 
rendered its political dictums unquestioned and its political 
authority well-nigh absolute. By befogging the real issues, 
by denouncing the opposition, by threatening and abusing the 
recalcitrant, by encouraging the reliable by fulsome praise and 
with hopes of reward and last by a constant and adroit use of 
the talisman, "Democracy," the Statesman exerted a degree of 
political authority which at the present time can scarcely be 
appreciated. 

But while it was through the medium of the Statesman that 
the exercise of so great power was possible, the latter is not 
fully accounted for until the personality of Bush, which has 
already been suggested, is taken into consideration. In speak- 
ing of the autocratic editor, a keen, accurate observer of the 
political situation of that period says his talent for control was 
of a high order, as suited to his party and the time. A ready 
and trenchant writer, with an active and vigorous tempera- 
ment, a taste and capacity for minute inquiry, a thorough 
knowledge of the inclinations and idiosyncrasies of his po- 
litical brethren, possessed of a vinegary sort of wit, and a 
humor bitter or sweet according to destination, he was the 
most influential and feared of any man in the Territory.^ 
Benevolent despotism in Oregon politics could hardly have 
been achieved with a mediocre man as editor of the Statesman. 
But given the latter, managed by a man whose dominant per- 
sonality, whose constructive and organizing ability were such 
as to be today the subject of both wonder and admiration, the 
Democratic regime in Oregon was made possible. 



I Con versation with Judge Williams and Geo. H. Himes. 
^Davenport, p. 244. 



